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A RECENT BEGINNER'S BOOK 

Now that Latin and Greek are practically no longer required studies, 
they must stand or fall, not on their own merits, but on the merits of those 
who teach them. If Latin and Greek are to be kept in the schools, 
classical teachers must break away from some time-honored traditions and 
get into touch with modern psychology. A start has been made. I refer 
to two books which in essential points represent such a decided advance in 
method that they deserve to be more widely known among Latin teachers 
than they probably are." 

In these books, as well as in some other recent books, a saner attitude 
toward the learning of vocabularies is gaining ground. "It is hoped," we 
read in the preface of the Lessons, "that .... the advance lesson will 
end in a vocabulary." This practice will yield good in two ways. In the 
first place, the vocabulary is not to be studied merely as the student needs 
the words in translating sentences. At this stage reading is to be regarded 
as merely a means to the more important end of acquiring vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax. When a word is learned with reference to some 
exercise, it becomes associated in the memory with that particular page 
and line; when the word occurs in other connections, it is not recognized. 
If it is to be a part of the student's working equipment, it must be learned 
by dint of effort with such memory helps as are not exclusively applicable 
to some particular place. Much reading of reviews and at sight will help 
to fix and retain a word already learned; but the place idea is so prominent 
a factor in the memory of words, especially as the ancient languages are 
taught, and the associations by which different words are remembered are 
so various, that the teacher must resort to every possible scheme to help 
the student to acquire a working vocabulary. Any one method or set of 
methods has serious limitations. 

In the second place, the student is not to be expected to prepare new 
exercises for the recitation. His study period is to be devoted to learning 
such simple and plain facts as vocabulary, forms, and syntax. If the 
student knows the words well, so that the reasoning process of getting at 
the meaning of a piece of Greek or Latin is not hampered by a conscious 
effort to recall the meanings of words, or to hold in the memory a lot of 
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words just taken from the general vocabulary, the difficulties of form, 
syntax, idioms, and order give little trouble. In the early stages the 
reading is to be done for the first time under the guidance of the teacher in 
the classroom. Otherwise the student will fall into wrong habits of 
attacking a sentence; and in a hopeless and profidess attempt to read, at 
a period when reading is unimportant, he will waste the time he ought to 
devote to getting an equipment for reading, and will miss the very training 
in logical method which the classics ought to afford him. This is not so 
important in beginning Greek as in Latin, which is generally the first 
foreign language a boy studies. 

By glancing through the Lessons one gets the impression that the 
vocabularies are too long — much too long for the student to attempt while 
he is straining his memory to learn the forms in the paradigms. But if 
he survives, his reward is sure; for when he comes to the Anabasis, 'he 
will find an average of only ten new words per Teubner page in the first 
four chapters." It would have been better to reduce the vocabulary to 
the minimum in the early stages, where the forms must be given; after the 
forms are out of the way, the student can better devote his attention to 
enlarging his vocabulary. On the whole, the vocabulary is more reasonable 
than in most books, containing only 724 words in the Lessons part; this 
is only about 250 more than the average student under favorable conditions 
learns in the first year and carries over to the next year. 

The most interesting feature of these books is in the realm of syntax. 
The practice, which in some quarters is considered good pedagogy, of 
shying at syntactical difficulties may delight the indolent student, but the 
results are lamentable, and ultimately cost the student more hopeless 
labor than is saved. To be sure, practical syntax requires keen thinking 
on the part of the student, but experience has shown that it is not so 
difficult if the principles are stated in the form in which the student's mind 
is to use them. In reading a synthetic language, the mind works from 
form to function. In composing, it works from function to form. In the 
grammars and beginning books in common use the rules are directly 
applicable sometimes to one process, sometimes to the other, often to 
neither. Several years ago, when I was urging the importance of recog- 
nizing this in our teaching, one who refused to believe wrote: "It is a 
very dull student who can not readily assume the converse and act upon 
the assumption." Let such a doubter practice giving the alphabet back- 
ward until he is convinced. The student whose mind is versatile enough 
to reformulate, consciously or unconsciously, will have little trouble; but 
many a student to whom syntax has been a hopeless puzzle has made very 
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satisfactory progress when the rules have been given him so formulated as 
to be directly applicable to the process concerned. Convinced of the 
soundness of this view, Goodell has arranged the syntax on the basis of 
form, thus providing the formulas to be used in reading, while "directions 
for translating English into Greek are left to the book on composition and 
to the teacher." This is a great gain, so far as it goes. But the subject- 
matter of Greek and Latin grammar is not so simple that it can be satis- 
factorily learned from one point of view only. A mere summary of the 
functions of any given form or mechanism of expression appeals to the 
passive, mechanical memory rather than to the thoughtful, active memory, 
and only half presents the facts which the student must sort out and 
classify. The student's mind seeks other associations; the functional 
aspect as a basis of classification appeals to him strongly; contrast as well 
as resemblance is a powerful factor in memory; in short, the phenomena 
of language are too complex to be reduced to any one simple system. 
Moreover, the student will very often have occasion to use the other 
process in reading the language; as, e. g., when he finds a verb that takes 
the genitive, and considers what he is to expect in the rest of the sentence. 
This has been largely provided for by Goodell in the sections on syntax; 
but a more formal tabulation classifying the facts on the basis of function 
would make the grammar useful for composition, would indirectly enable 
the student to remember the facts by contrast as well as similarity, and 
would at times be directly applicable to the reading process. 

Doubtless many good teachers think the Lessons contain too much 
material, for there is a tendency in some quarters to rush the student as 
early as possible into Caesar or Xenophon. Undoubtedly much of the 
irksomeness associated with these authors is due to the fact that the student 
finds himself in a business for which he is utterly unprepared, and while 
failing to accumulate an equipment for reading he acquires a dislike for 
the study which seems to him, and frequently is, a profitless struggle of 
despair. The case is not improved much through postponing the evil day 
by stuffing the course with kindergarten stories done in emasculated Latin 
or Greek. The beginner's book should give the student a fair vocabulary, 
and so complete a knowledge of forms and syntax that he will find in his 
first authors very little new matter that is regular, apart from words and 
idiomatic expressions. I am aware that this statement is enough to prove 
me a heretic or something worse; but I have made it advisedly. After 
many experimental tests, I am convinced that acquiring a vocabulary is 
the hardest thing that a boy has to do in learning a new language; and 
that forms are more easily remembered when associated with their functions 
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from the first; and that the difficulties which have given syntax a bad 
name are largely due to abominable methods of teaching it. When more 
time is given to the first book, even if it requires a year and a half, so that 
the reading of the first author can go on without great obstacles and 
discouragements, there is a compensatory gain in rapidity of reading and 
in the attitude of the student toward the work. 

I do not think it a wise plan to require the use of two books from the 
beginning, notwithstanding "at present many go to college with very little 
acquaintance with any Greek grammar." I do not take it that acquaint- 
ance with any particular Greek grammar is a very important end in itself. 
If the student can dispense with it and still make progress in Greek, what 
more can be desired ? It is more important for the student to learn the 
facts of the language than to learn any particular grammar's way of stating 
them. If the use of a single book in the first year does not result in 
"system and orderly framework on which to build" in subsequent studies, 
something is wrong with the book used ; the better remedy would be to 
make a proper beginner's book. Not to mention the added expense, the 
use of two books at this stage involves unnecessary mechanical obstacles 
to the student's progress. What the student needs in the first year should 
be as accessible and patent as possible without the necessity of turning from 
one book to another. One should have consideration for the student's 
time and convenience. There are other reasons not applicable to these 
particular books. The ordinary grammars, in an effort to be concise, 
state the principles of syntax in such a way that they mean nothing or the 
wrong thing to most beginners. To require pupils to get their syntax in 
this way adds unnecessary burden to both teacher and taught, and 
increases the chances of failure. This is particularly true of Latin, where 
the grammars do not keep one point of view, as Goodell does; and Latin 
students meeting strange syntax for the first time need more careful 
presentation of the subject than the Greek student. Much remains to be 
said on presentation of forms, but most beginner's books do not improve on 
the grammars in this respect. If an acquaintance with some particular 
grammar is desirable (and perhaps it is), the second year is early enough 
to begin it. If this is not done, it is because the teacher does not feel the 

need or is incompetent. 
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